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NOTE TO NATURALISTS ON THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


The idealists may have lacked scientific knowledge and techniques. But 
it is often hard not to feel that they have possessed most of the human 
wisdom. .. . The idealists appear to have the edge on insights, on the dis- 
crimination of values, on the appreciation of the richness and variety of the 
factors demanding organization. . . . Naturalistic philosophizing must become 
as rich as the idealistic philosophies by incorporating the facts and experiences 
they emphasized within its own more adequate framework. . . . [J. H. Randall, 
Jr., Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. Krikorian, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, pp. 375-376.] 


EVEN years after the appearance of this passage does it not 
S occasionally still seem to the reflective naturalist that the 
idealists have the edge on insights, that they possess most of the 
human wisdom? Yet the various essays in Mr. Krikorian’s vol- 
ume have laid bare the misunderstandings and untruths in the 
centuries-old, frequently stereotyped criticisms of naturalism, 
especially as applied to the present-day position. The character- 
istic, recurrent charges against naturalism (such as materialism, 
physicalism, reductionism, uncritical experimentalism, naive sci- 
entism, naive empiricism, naive realism, inabilty to cope with 
human or cultural phenomena) seem for the most part to have 
been adequately refuted. Why, then, need a naturalist experi- 
ence the anxiety of occasional doubt? How does it happen that 
Mr. Randall’s boldly un-naturalistic terms, ‘‘wisdom,’’ ‘‘insights,’’ 
“‘appreciation,’’ are so well suited to articulate this doubt? 

Perhaps some light may be thrown upon these questions by 
examining the formulation of what some of the contributors to this 
symposium offered as the central tenet of the naturalistic position. 

There is for naturalism no knowledge except that of the type ordinarily 
called scientific. But such knowledge can not be said to be restricted by its 
method to any limited field of subject matter—to the exclusion, let us say, of 
the processes called history and the fine arts. For... there is no serious 


way to approach controlled hypotheses as to what the answers should be 
except by inspection of the relevant evidence and by inductive inference from 
it. 

For naturalism as a philosophy the universal applicability of the ex- 
perimental method is a basic belief. . . . The naturalist as experimentalist .. . 
must proceed with the belief that mental phenomena, like all other phenomena, 
can be understood by means of the experimental method.2 


1Wm. R. Dennes, ‘‘The Categories of Naturalism,’? op. cit., p. 289. 
2Y. H. Krikorian, ‘‘A Naturalistic View of Mind,’’ op. cit., p. 242. 
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If naturalism is to be interpreted in terms of a principle or postulate of 
continuity, the postulate does not concern a continuity of existence, such gg 
Professor Dewey suggests, but of analysis. To postulate the continuity of 
analysis is to demand, if one is a naturalist, that the investigation into a) 
problems in all subject matters employ the methods of the special sciences or 
methods which may be incorporated by the special sciences. The naturalistic 
principle may be stated as the resolution to pursue inquiry into any set of 
phenomena by means of methods which administer the checks of intelligent 
experiential verification in accordance with the contemporary criteria of 
objectivity.3 

Positively, naturalism can be defined as the continuity of analysis—as the 
application of what all the contributors call ‘‘ scientific methods’? to the critical 
interpretation and analysis of every field.¢ 


Even apart from their contexts,® these strikingly similar state. 
ments of basic principle may serve to reveal certain difficulties in 
the current naturalistic position as being sufficiently pervasive to 
warrant serious attention. 

(1) The dominating concern with the unrestricted applicability 
of scientific method tends unfortunately to reduce naturalism itself 
to a mere uncompromising testimonial to the universal adequacy 
of that method. Naturalism is left with only a negative function: 
watchdog of scientific method, sniffing out interloping methods, 
A naturalism that is content to be defined by a principle of con- 
tinuity of analysis conceived of in terms of experiment and en- 
pirical verifiability must also be agreeable to forfeiting its status 
as a positive,® i.e., constructive philosophy.’ 

(2) A related difficulty stems from the failure to distinguish 
at all times between the method stipulated by naturalism for 
inquiry into all types of subject matter and the method of natural- 
ism itself. If naturalism views ‘‘itself,’’ however, as nothing but 


8 T. Z. Lavine, ‘‘ Naturalism and the Sociological Analysis of Knowledge,” 
op. cit., pp. 184-185. A portion of this passage was quoted by Mr. Virgil 
Hinshaw, ‘‘Levels of Analysis,’? Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. XI (Dec., 1950), pp. 213-220. Mr. Hinshaw criticizes both naturalism 
and logical positivism for failing to perceive that ‘‘science and philosophy 
are radically different pursuits.’’? The present article is in a sense a rejoinder, 
and will contend that there is a method common to philosophy and to the 
large non-experimental areas of all the special sciences; moreover, that this 
method is utilized by empirical areas within the social sciences. 

4J. H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘Epilogue: The Nature of Naturalism,’’ op. cit, 
p. 385. 

5 And omitting, for lack of space, the many other versions of this tend 
which appear throughout the volume, as well as in naturalistic writing els 
where. 

6 As opposed to negative. 

7 Some of the contributors to this symposium are explicitly sani to 
this forfeiture. Cf., e.g., Wm. R. Dennes, op. cit., pp. 271, 288-289. 
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g methodological principle, it is easy to see why more care was not 
devoted to distinguishing itself from the scientific method it recom- 
mends. Naturalism as mere ‘‘controlling methodological princi- 
ple’”’ or as ‘‘eriticism’’ is in the limbo of methodology, concerning 
which methodological questions are rarely raised. The failure to 
raise clearly the question: ‘‘What is the method of naturaltsm?’’ 
even more than the failure to provide a clear answer, has two un- 
happy results. It has, firstly, suggested to some * that the method 
of naturalism is the method of the sciences. Yet who should know 
better than a naturalist that only science uses scientific method? 
Secondly, an even less desirable result of not inquiring into the 
method of naturalism is that naturalists have thereby cut them- 
selves off from that insight into their own philosophy which can 
lead them out of the cul-de-sac of a position which is nothing but 
a methodological principle. 

(8) It is difficult to escape the impression of an exaggerated 
experimentalism in the conception of scientific method in the quo- 
tations above,® as well as exaggeration in the roles given to causal, 
conditional, functional, and genetic operations within scientific 
method. Although Mr. Randall commends Mr. Nagel for not going 
along with ‘‘the way in which most of the other authors rather 
cavalierly identify ‘scientific method’ with experimentation,’’ »° 
nevertheless Mr. Randall himself does go along, at least to the ex- 
tent of speaking of a ‘‘single intellectual method’’ affirmed by 
naturalism, which ‘‘reformulates that method in experimental 
terms.’??4_ For his part, Mr. Nagel, as author of the essay on logic, 
understandably sees fit to point out that ‘‘. . . a naturalistic phi- 
losophy must be consistent with its own assumptions... . If it 
aims to give a coherent and adequate account of the various princi- 
ples employed in acquiring scientific knowledge, it can not maintain 
that all of them are empirical generalizations when some are not 
subject to experimental refutation.’’?? Mr. Nagel is concerned 
with such non-experimental components of scientific inquiry as 
symbolic systems, symbolic operations, norms for theory construc- 


8 Sometimes naturalists write as if their philosophic position were open 
sesame to performance in all the sciences. 

® Also elsewhere in current naturalistic literature. 

10 Op. cit., p. 380. 

11 Op. cit., p. 373. Cf. also, e.g., Mr. Dennes, op. cit., p. 289. 

12°¢Logic without Ontology,’’ op. cit., p. 211. Cf. also, in Mr. Nagel’s 
essay, p. 223: ‘* Nowhere is the systematic undervaluation of the constructive 
function of thought in inquiry more glaring than in the widespread neglect of 
the role played by symbolic manipulations in scientific procedure. The more 
comprehensive and integrated a theoretical system is, the more obvious does 
the need for such manipulations appear.’’ Et seq. 
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tion and for the direction of inquiry. However, in the essay ‘‘The 
Categories of Naturalism,’’ the staunchness of Mr. Dennes’s nat. 
uralistic position seems to compel him to insist that ‘‘analysig of 
categories and methods used in explanation is an activity not 
totally different from the scientific. . . . And all questions about 
the superior convenience of one set of definitions (whether of 
categories or of any other terms) over others are questions that 
can be settled only on the basis of many scientifically determined 
_ probabilities.’’** Not only here but over and over again in con. 
temporary naturalistic writing on scientific inquiry recurs the 
conception of a ‘‘single intellectual method’’ (viz., experimenta- 
tion). What varies is the degree of attention and skill devoted to 
sweeping the non-experimental under the rug. 

(4) Such an unremitting experimentalism would seem to cor- 
roborate the frequent charge that naturalism is still materialistic 
and still taking ‘‘science’’ to mean the physical sciences.** Sensi- 
tivity to the problems of the social sciences, it might be thought, 
would surely have modified the rigorousness with which the ‘‘single 
intellectual method’’ is defended. On the contrary, nothing is 
affirmed more often or more clearly in these essays than the 
‘‘universal and unrestricted’’ applicability of scientific method 
and the inadequacy of attempting to reduce the ‘‘richness and 
variety of . .. human experience’’ to anything else; the very 
title of the book is emblematic of these commitments on the part of 
contemporary naturalism. How does it happen, then, that no- 
where in this volume is there any discussion, e.g., of the crucial 
problem of scientific method for the social sciences? It appears 
that naturalism has thus far been able to satisfy its new-found 
concern with the human spirit by recommending the method of 
experimentation to the social sciences. But behaviorism, making 
the same recommendation long ago, at least attempted to justify it. 


The present short paper will attempt no more than to make 
one tentative suggestion pertinent to the four points of criticism 
just listed. These four points: naturalism’s surrendering of the 
status of constructive philosophy for that of methodological princi- 
ple, the failure to raise the question of its own method as distin- 
guished from that of science, the neglect of elements other than 


18 Op. cit., pp. 293-294. It will be argued below that ‘‘scientifie probabili- 
ties’’ may indeed constitute empirical checks upon ‘‘definitions.’’ However, the 
determination of definitions proceeds by a method which is not that of sci- 
entific experimentation, and this distinction of method, it will be urged, 
can not be glossed over. 

14 Cf., e.g., Mr. Sheldon’s review of the symposium on naturalism, ‘‘Criti- 
que of Naturalism,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XLII (May 10, 1945), pp. 253-270. 
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the experimental in scientific method, the omission of the problems 
of social. science method—these points may, for present purposes, 
be summed up as the incapacity to recognize and to cope with the 
variety of non-experimental elements in scientific and in philo- 
sophic inquiry. 

The non-experimental in inquiry may, from the point of view 
of traditionally experimentalistic naturalistic theory, be called, 
following Mr. Parsons, a residual element, i.e., one of those ele- 
ments ‘‘defined theoretically by their failure to fit into the posi- 
tively defined categories of the system.’’?*> As is frequently the 
case with entities negatively identified, the non-experimental is 
markedly heterogeneous. Some of the more conspicuous types of 
the non-experimental element in the special sciences and in the 
traditional divisions of philosophy are: (1) reflective and critical 
analysis of fundamental categories and of crucial concepts, princi- 
ples, and criteria in philosophy and in the sciences **; (2) the syn- 
thesizing of scientific materials into general theory; (3) the use 
of symbolic systems in the construction of scientific theories; (4) 
the critical study of methodological problems such as that of the 


15Cf, Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, New York and 
London, 1937, pp. 17-18: ‘‘Every system, including both its theoretical propo- 
sitions and its main relevant empirical insights, may be visualized as an il- 
luminated spot enveloped by darkness. The logical name for the darkness is, 
in general, ‘residual categories.’ .. . If, as is almost always the case, not 
all the actually observable facts of the field, or those which have been observed, 
fit into the sharply, positively defined categories, they tend to be given one 
or more blanket names which refer to categories negatively defined, that is, 
of facts known to exist, which are even more or less adequately described, but 
are defined theoretically by their failure to fit into the positively defined cate- 
gories of the system. The only theoretically significant statements that can 
be made about these facts are negative statements—they are not so and so. 
... The surest symptom of impending change in a theoretical system is in- 
oreasingly general interest in such residual categories. [Italics the present 
writer’s.] Indeed, one kind of progress of theoretical work consists precisely 
in the carving out from residual categories of definite positively defined con- 
cepts and their verification in empirical investigation.’’ 

16 Cf, Mr. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, New York, 1929, p. 236: 
‘Probably these modes of thought embodied in logie and in the forms of 
language are more fundamental than others. And very likely what we recog- 
nize as explicit categories are always superficial as compared with more 
deep-lying forms which only the persistent and imaginative student can catch, 
in some vague and fleeting insight... .’’ Once again, cf. Mr. Dennes, op. 
cit., p. 293, on ‘‘analysis of categories’’: ‘‘The determination of what people 
mean by the terms they use is a matter of scientific inference as much as is the 
determination of the probability of any opinion expressed in those ‘terms.’’ 
Cf. footnote 13. While there is nothing ‘‘unscientific’’ about ‘‘vague and 
fleeting insight’’ into ‘‘deep-lying forms,’’ the method by which such insight 
is gained is not ‘‘inference’’ in the sense in which Mr. Dennes uses that term. 
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validity requirements for different types of subject matter; (5) 
critical interpretation of dominant culture-categories and att. 
tudes; (6) analysis of the relations between cognitive and other 
values and the creative synthesis of these values into ‘‘a wisdom 
which would influence the conduct of life’’ **; (7) critical examina. 
tion of the norms of systematization, classification, regulation of 
research, concept construction in the sciences. 

All of these varied inquiries are, it will be observed, commonly 
held to be ‘‘philosophical.’’ Nor has the method common to these 
inquiries lacked for a name: among others, the method of reflec. 
tion; intellectual intuition; criticism; dialectic; the philosophical 
method; and most recently, the sienemenianien’ method. Like 
most of these, the term ‘‘method of understanding’’ (Verstehen) 
smacks of the idealistic tradition. It is here suggested, neverthe. 
less, because it has the merit of designating the above non-experi- 
mental elements in scientific and in philosophic theory, while lack- 
ing the compounded vagueness of ‘‘dialectic’’ and the taint of 
privacy that attaches to ‘‘intellectual intuition.’’ Moreover, un- 
like ‘‘method of reflection’’ and ‘‘criticism,’’ Verstehen may serve 
to denote synthetic as well as merely analytic operations. Finally, 
in sociology, where it originates,’* Verstehen signifies primarily the 
understanding of concrete motivation, and thus offers promise, at 
least, of throwing across a bridge from the non-experimental to a 
subject matter (motivation) which may be rendered susceptible of 
experimental check. 

The present writing will confine itself to pointing out that the 
method of understanding may be said to have the function of 
interpreting meaning (Sinndeutung) and appears to be directed 
upon three major types of objects *®: (1) the interpretation of the 
various theoretical elements in scientific and philosophic inquiry 
which are the objects of the seven characteristically non-experi- 
mental inquiries just discussed, and which have provoked this 
‘“‘note to naturalists’’; (2) the interpretation of motivation in 
concrete human action, e.g., the motivation, rational or irrational, 
underlying the failure of a considerable percentage of the eligible 
U. S. population to go to the polls, even in national elections; (3) 
the interpretation of symbolic action, i.e., action which can be 
given significance only in terms of a system of symbolic meanings, 


17 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, 1916), p. 378. 

18 And is called, following Max Weber, verstehende Soziologie, usually 
translated as ‘‘interpretive’’ or ‘‘interpretative’’ sociology. Cf. especially the 
writing of Mr. Howard Becker. 

19 Cf, Talcott Parsons, op. cit., pp. 635-637 et passim. 
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as, for example,” the anthropologist interprets ritualistic behavior 
or the psychoanalyst interprets neurotic behavior. But methodo- 
logical analysis of the characteristics of Verstehen common to these 
three types of objects, as well as of the verstehende operations rele- 
yant specifically to each type of object, present problems which 
lie far beyond the province of this brief paper.”* For the social 
scientific problems of motivation and symbolism, to which the 
method of understanding is crucial, are manifold and largely un- 
explored, while the third object of Verstehen, the non-experimental 
factors in inquiry, has been the perennial cross of naturalistic 
theory. 

The naturalist who views with alarm any entanglement with 
such ‘‘idealistic’’ matters as these should perhaps be reminded that 
what is being urged upon him is not philosophic conversion, but 
only recognition of the potential utility to the naturalistic position 
of much that is entailed in the method of Verstehen. Surely, in 
the first place, the attempt to link philosophy with some of the 
special sciences is in accord with naturalistic tradition; and spe- 
cifically, the use of social scientific materials gives promise of a 
naturalistic reconstruction of the problems of philosophy as fruit- 
ful as the great historical naturalistic reconstructions in terms of 
physics, physiology, and biology.”? 

Secondly, what is here being suggested is that those present 
difficulties of naturalism stemming from its incapacity to admit 
and to treat effectively the various types of non-experimental ele- 
ments in inquiry may be resolved by a naturalistically reconstructed 


20 Perhaps in no other areas of inquiry is there greater dependence upon 
the verstehende method than in cultural anthropology and in psychoanalysis, 
nor a greater need for critical analysis of it. 

21The writings of Wilhelm Dilthey, Heinrich Rickert, and Max Weber 
remain the most adequate literature concerning Verstehen; and along with 
these Alexander von Schelting, Max Weber’s Wissenschaftslehre, Tiibingen, 
1934. In English, cf., in addition to Talcott Parsons, op. cit., Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, transl. by A. M. Henderson 
and Talcott Parsons, New York, 1947, pp. 87-112; H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, London, 1944; Theodore F. Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany, 
New York, 1929; Howard Becker, Through Values to Social Interpretation, 
Durham, N. C., 1950; Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions, New York, 1936; also 
articles by Albert Salomon, Alfred Schutz, and Pitirim Sorokin. 

22 Another way of stating the relation of the method of Verstehen to 
naturalistic tradition is that a naturalistic treatment of the method of under- 
standing would constitute the naturalizing of the traditional idealistic view 
(beginning with Kant) of mind as active, and imposing meaning or inter- 
pretation upon the given. Cf. the writer’s ‘‘ Knowledge as Interpretation: An 
Historical Survey,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. X (June, 
1950), pp. 526-540; Vol. XI (Sept., 1950), pp. 88-103. 
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method of Verstehen. In this reconstruction the most important 
single task is working out a set of controls for the verstehendes 
element in philosophic and scientific theory which will serve, as do 
the controls in experimentation, as empirical checks.”* Nor ig the 
task one which naturalism has never previously undertaken: Pro. 
fessor Dewey has often labored at formulating the nature ang 
significance of the ‘‘empirical method in philosophizing.’’* [p. 
fortunately, his and most other attempts to specify controls for 
Verstehen have usually culminated in metaphor rather than in 
applicable checks **: for example, in proposals that theoretical 
elements should meet such tests as making the relevant empirical 
materials more ‘‘coherent,’’ or constitute a ‘‘path’’ or ‘‘road” 
‘‘leading back’’ to the empirical, or that they render experience or 
bodies of data ‘‘more significant,’’ or that they be ‘‘fruitful”’ in 
production of research. Supplanting these metaphorical tests 
with applicable empirical criteria is perhaps the most pressing need 
of contemporary naturalism. 

A naturalistically reconstructed method of Verstehen would 
make possible the revising of the naturalistic methodological prin- 
ciple to incorporate Verstehen and would thus make this principle 
a more accurate statement of naturalistic aims. For naturalists 
do not so much seek to deny the fact of the various non-experi- 
mental elements in inquiry as they fear the uncontrolled philo- 
sophic vagaries which are apt to result from acknowledging them. 
Once naturalistic safeguards were provided for Verstehen, this 
new content might modify the form of the principle of continuity 
of analysis as follows: The naturalistic principle is the resolution 
that inquiry into any area be subject to the single intellectual 
criterion of pertinent empirical checks upon the methods employed. 
This is to say that the nerve of the naturalistic position is not insist- 
ence upon a “‘single intellectual method’? but upon a single in- 
tellectual criterion for whatever method may be feasible. What 
is crucial, of course, is the concept of the pertinence of empirical 
checks to given methods. Programmatically, this means, as indi- 
cated above, that naturalists be willing to recognize the non- 


28 Various schema for empirical checks and for experiment-equivalents 
have already made their appearance in verstehende sociology. Cf., e.g., Max 
Weber, op. cit., pp. 96-98; Talcott Parsons, op. cit., pp. 610-614, pp. 742-743. 

24 His own unabating creativity made this type of problem unavoidable. 

25 Cf., e.g., Experience and Nature (second edition), Chicago, 1929, ch. 1. 

26 E.g., in his own essay, ‘‘A Naturalistic View of Mind’? (op. oit.), Mr. 
Krikorian does not hesitate to concede that consciousness does exist and to 


move on toward the important problem of how to make responsible statements 
about it. 
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experimental element in inquiry and to investigate ways in which 

this element may be harnessed to empirical tests. Too rigid an 

acceptance of experimental controls as a model would be neither 
rtinent nor workable. 

The four points in criticism of present-day naturalism raised 
earlier in this discussion may now be briefly re-appraised in the 
light of the suggestion of the method of controlled Verstehen for 
naturalistic consideration. These points were: (1) naturalism’s 
surrendering of the status of constructive philosophy for that of 
methodological principle; (2) its failure to raise the question of 
its own method as distinguished from that of science; (3) its 
neglect of elements other than the experimental in scientific 
method; (4) its omission of the problems of social science method. 

(1) If continuity of analysis is conceived of in terms of con- 
trolled Verstehen as well as controlled experimentation, the nat- 
uralist can continue to promote the potent corrective force of ex- 
periential verification without accepting this negative function as 
exhaustive of his present-day intellectual contribution.27 An em- 
pirically controlled Verstehen would permit the naturalist to 
resuine with impunity his traditional cultural role—interpreter of 
experience by means of reflective analysis upon scientific method 
and its findings. 

(2) Verstehen is the sole method of philosophy. Alternative 
philosophies cannot differ in the method they employ, but only in 
the types of terms they select as the objects of reflection. What 
distinguishes naturalism from other philosophies and at the same 
time is the basis of the intimacy of its relationship to science is the 
fact that naturalism limits the terms to be reflected upon to those 
which, whether experimental or verstehende in derivation, may 
be incorporated by scientific method and its findings. This limita- 
tion, in turn, makes empirical controls for naturalistic Verstehen 
possible. 

(3) A naturalism that apprehends the function of Verstehen 
in both science and philosophy must reject the ‘‘single intellectual 
method’’ interpretation of scientific inquiry. In accordance with 


27 Cf. John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, New York, 1931, p. 10: 
‘In the historic role of philosophy, the scientific factor, the element of cor- 
rectness, of verifiable applicability, has a place, but it is a negative one... . 
This fact confers upon scientific knowledge an incaleculably important office 
in philosophy. But... the exclusion of the inconsistent is far from being 
identical with a positive test which demands that only what has been scien- 
tifically verifiable supply the entire content of philosophy. It is the difference 
between imagination that acknowledges responsibility to logical compatibility 
with demands of ascertained facts, and a complete abdication of all imagina- 
tion in behalf of a prosy literalism.’’ 
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the revised naturalistic principle, continuity of analysis can not be 
established by the single intellectual method of experimentation, 
but only by the single intellectual criterion of applying empirical 
checks to the methods analytically distinguishable within scientific 
inquiry. 

(4) The startling inarticulateness on the part of naturalism 
with regard to the social sciences may be ascribed to the experi- 
mentally-minded naturalist’s avoidance of a troubled area in which 
the crucial problems involve Verstehen of concrete motivation as 
well as of a-temporal theoretical meaning.”* Investigation into 
the possibility of devising empirical controls for the variety of 
verstehende elements in the social sciences holds out the promise, 
in these days of failure of nerve, that naturalism may yet ‘‘supply 
an intellectual polity,’’ 2° ‘‘a wisdom which would influence the 
conduct of life.’’ *° 

Naturalism released from these self-imposed restrictions could 
indeed be described in Mr. Randall’s verstehende words, ‘‘as the 
concern to treat the total subject-matter of idealistic metaphysics, 
with all its sensitivity to the complex range of human cul- 
ture .. .’’* in terms of methods which are relevant as well as 
reliable. 


THeELMA Z. LAVINE 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


ON THE METHOD OF VERSTEHEN AS THE SOLE 
METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY 


ISS Lavine’s Note is a puzzling one, and for two reasons. 

The ‘‘difficulties’’ she claims to find in current naturalism 

are only doubtfully genuine; and the specific recommendation she 

offers to naturalists for overcoming those difficulties is of ques- 

tionable worth. The following comments are brief expansions of 
these dicta. 

(1) Miss Lavine does not explain what she understands by ‘‘a 

positive, i.e., constructive philosophy,’’ and I am far from certain 

that I have grasped her meaning. But in any event, I have not 






28 Cf. Talcott Parsons, op. cit., p. 636. It is important in social science 
to distinguish ‘‘a-temporal meaning’’ in the sense of theoretical elements in 
inquiry from the same term when used to signify conceptual systems (¢g, 
Calvinism) as held subjectively by individuals. 

29 John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, p. 12. 

80 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 378. 

81 J, H. Randall, Jr., op. cit., p. 374. Unfortunately, Mr. Randall con- 
tinues: ‘‘. . . in terms of a scientific and experimental method’’! 
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succeeded in seeing why a philosophy that is content to be defined 
by ‘‘a principle of continuity of analysis’’ must therefore be con- 
tent to forfeit its status as a positive philosophy. The adoption of 
that definitional principle is no obvious bar to the acceptance of 
whatever conclusions may be reached through the use of an in- 
tellectual method which requires experiment and empirical veri- 
fiability as warrants for knowledge of matters of fact. And in- 
deed, even if everything written by naturalists except what is con- 
tained in the Naturalism volume is ignored, many of the essays in 
that volume amply show that naturalists do subscribe to quite a 
variety of fairly general conclusions which can count as compo- 
nents in a constructive philosophy. 

If judgment is based on an adequate sampling of naturalist 
publications, and not simply on the essays in the Naturalism vol- 
ume, none of the other ‘‘difficulties’’ listed by Miss Lavine appears 
to be actual. Few if any contemporary naturalists identify sci- 
entific method with overt experimental activity, or fail to recog- 
nize (and in varying degrees to analyze) the function in scientific 
inquiry of such so-called ‘‘non-experimental’’ factors as the inter- 
pretation of data in terms of theoretical conceptions, the construc- 
tion of symbolic systems, or the derivation of consequences from 
postulated premises. In point of fact, this much is clear from the 
Naturalism volume itself, and Miss Lavine’s quotations from it do 
not establish a contrary claim. Moreover, it is not evident on 
what ground naturalists can be justly charged with neglect of the 
intellectual methods of the social sciences, or with failure to 
analyze the nature of philosophic method—even though no essay 
in the Naturalism volume is devoted to either theme. The fairly 
extensive writings of Cohen and Dewey, to mention but two names, 
on methodological issues in history, economics, jurisprudence, po- 
litical and social theory, as well as in philosophy proper, contain 
obvious disproofs of those accusations. 

(2) Accordingly, since I have not experienced the ‘‘difficulties’’ 
in current naturalism which Miss Lavine has discovered, I am 
prevented from recognizing the cogency of her recommendation as 
to how those alleged difficulties may be circumvented. But how- 
ever this may be, I find little merit in her proposed ‘‘intellectual 
method of Verstehen’’ for achieving a ‘‘positive’’ naturalistic 
philosophy. 

As Miss Lavine’s Note makes clear, the ‘‘method of Verstehen’’ 
has been prominent in the methodological writings of one school 
of sociologists during the past half century. According to the 
proponents of that method it is distinctive of and unique to the 
social sciences; and it consists in supplying interpretations and ex- 
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planations of social action by imputing to social agents ‘‘subjective 
states of mind,’’ ‘‘motivational attitudes,’’ and ‘‘intended mean. 
ings.’’ Two questions thus arise: Is this method, as Miss Lavine 
contends, ‘‘the sole method of philosophy,’’ is it exclusively per. 
tinent to the actual content of philosophical inquiry? Does the 
method hold any special promise for philosophical analysis jy 
those contexts in which the method is relevantly employable, and 
does it supply adequate canons for responsible knowledge? 

(a) Current naturalism, like most other standpoints in the 
philosophical enterprise, is concerned with issues in moral and 
social theory. But it is also concerned with much else—for ex. 
ample, with questions bearing on the foundations of logic, mathe. 
matics, and the natural sciences, and with problems provoked by 
the structures of physical and organic processes. Now does Miss 
Lavine seriously propose the method of Verstehen, as formulated 
by its proponents in the social sciences, as relevant to all these 
matters? Or is she using the phrase ‘‘the method of Verstehen”’ 
in some unusual and unexplained sense, perhaps simply as a 
blanket term for whatever intellectual method or methods philos- 
ophers actually employ in their analyses? Or is she prepared 
to exclude from philosophy, in order to obtain for the method of 
Verstehen the status of being the sole philosophic method, the 
consideration of everything that does not pertain to human be- 
havior? Since these alternatives seem to me preposterous, I do 
not believe that Miss Lavine can be recommending any of them. 
But I am also at a loss to say just what she is proposing. 

(b) In discussing the adequacy of the method of Verstehen it 
is essential to distinguish between that method conceived as a way 
of generating suggestive hypotheses for explaining social action, 
and that method conceived as a way of validating proposed ex- 
planations. Now there is respectable evidence to show that the 
method understood in the first sense frequently functions use- 
fully in certain areas of inquiry, for many distinguished social 
scientists have proclaimed it to be a source of fertile ideas. It is 
nevertheless worth noting that equally distinguished students of 
human affairs have not found in that method a fruitful heuristic 
technique; and it is still a matter of warm debate among sociolo- 
gists whether explanations of social behavior in terms of ‘‘subjec- 
tive states of mind’’ are adequate to the goals of social inquiry. 

On the other hand, it is generally recognized that the method 
of Verstehen does not, by itself, supply any criteria for the validity 
of conjectures and hypotheses concerning the springs of human 
action. There is at least little current disagreement over the point 
that an imaginative recreation of motives and intended meanings, 
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jmputed to others to account for their behavior, requires to be 
gpplemented by independent ‘‘objective’’ evidence, if the pro- 
posed explanation of behavior is to count as a warranted one. 
Miss Lavine seems to be fully aware of all this, for she advocates a 
naturalistic ‘‘reconstruction’’ of the method of Verstehen so that 
it would provide ‘‘a set of controls’’ for the ‘‘non-experimental’’ 
elements in philosophic and scientific theory. 

But why then should naturalists adopt the method of Verstehen 
as their method of philosophizing? If, as Miss Lavine suggests, 
the nerve of naturalism is the insistence ‘‘upon a single intellectual 
criterion for whatever method may be feasible,’’ there is no reason 
for their committing themselves to that method, for the method 
admittedly does not supply such a criterion. Nor is there any 
reason for. assuming that even if that method were reconstructed 
in accordance with her specifications, it would provide intellectual 
criteria comparable in scope, precision, and reliability to those 
already in use or in process of being forged (as in modern theories 
of statistical inference), for evaluating the worth of evidence or 
the adequacy of theoretical constructions. 

In common with other naturalists, Miss Lavine is actuated by 
the aim of fertilizing naturalistic philosophy through the establish- 
ment of intimate relations between philosophic inquiry and other 


areas of study. However, if the above comments are well-taken, 
her proposal as to how this end is to be achieved would not enrich 
naturalism, but merely ally it with a program of analysis possess- 
ing an unusually limited scope. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WHAT IS THE METHOD OF NATURALISM? 


T is regrettable that the force of Mr. Nagel’s acumen should have 
been expended upon (a) a somewhat orthodox denial of the 
weaknesses I tried to show in naturalism and upon (b) a repudia- 
tion of the method of Verstehen in a sense quite distinct from the 
one I used. I shall take up the two main points of his criticism. 
(1) Mr. Nagel claims that he has not ‘‘experienced’’ the weak- 
nesses in naturalism which I have tried to point out. This is un- 
doubtedly true, since his remarks on this score furnish an unin- 
tended instance of some of those very weaknesses. In response to 
my statement that a naturalism that is content to be defined by a 
principle of continuity of analysis conceived of in terms of experi- 
ment and empirical verifiability ‘‘must be agreeable to forfeiting its 
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status as a positive (as opposed to negative), ie., constructive 
philosophy,’’ Mr. Nagel holds that the principle is ‘‘no obvious bar 
to the acceptance of whatever conclusions may be reached through 
the use of an intellectual method which requires experiment ang 
empirical verifiability as warrants for knowledge of matters of 
fact.’’ 

Now the conclusions which are reached by the method of ex. 
periment and empirical verification are commonly termed scientific 
conclusions. Undeniably, the principle of continuity of analysis 
does not bar the ‘‘acceptance’’ of scientific conclusions. But the 
point which I am making lies precisely here: What is entailed in 
the concept of ‘‘acceptance of scientific conclusions’’?. Further, 
what is the relationship between acceptance of scientific conclusions 
and the philosophy of naturalism? Does Mr. Nagel maintain that 
the acceptance of scientific conclusions constitutes philosophy, and 
specifically, the philosophy of naturalism? Surely in the most 
common usage of the term ‘‘acceptance,’’ acceptance of scientific 
conclusions does not by itself entail any philosophical operations 
whatsoever and is unworthy of being designated as naturalistic. 

It may be, however, that Mr. Nagel holds to another meaning of 
‘‘acceptance,’’ for he adds that ‘‘naturalists do subscribe to quite 
a variety of fairly general conclusions which can count as com- 
ponents in a constructive philosophy.’’ (Italics mine.) Here it 
appears that Mr. Nagel is discussing a second order of conclusions, 
not those of the method of experiment and empirical verification 
but ‘‘fairly general conclusions’’ which are presumably derived in 
some way from the conclusions of scientific method. Moreover, 
these ‘‘fairly general conclusions,’’ once arrived at, become in 
turn, according to Mr. Nagel, the ‘‘components’’ in a philosophy 
which, having been constructed, may be called naturalism. It ap- 
pears, then, that many diverse operations must be performed upon 
the conclusions of the method of experiment and empirical verifi- 
cation in the construction of a naturalistic philosophy. The ques- 
tion, therefore, finally emerges: What is the nature of these opera- 
tions? What method does the naturalist bring to bear upon the 
conclusions of science? 

Whatever be their nature, these and no other types of operation 
constitute the functions of the naturalist. Whether in ethics or 
logic or metaphysics or epistemology or aesthetics or methodology, 
the operations performed by the naturalist are not the experimental 
and. verificatory operations of the scientist, moving toward further 
scientific conclusions. The largely unexamined area upon which 
attention must be focused is this: the operations which the natural- 
ist performs and the method he may be said to be employing when 
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he moves from the conclusions of science to the conclusions of the 
naturalistic philosophy. 

To assert, as does Mr. Nagel, that the naturalist accepts the con- 
clusions reached through ‘‘the method requiring experiment and 
empirical verifiability as warrants for knowledge of matters of 
fact,’’ or that naturalists ‘‘subscribe to quite a variety of fairly 
general conclusions’’ drawn from such warranted knowledge, is 
to obliterate the distinction between the experimental and (em- 
pirically ) verificatory method of science and the method of natural- 
ism. And insofar as naturalism views itself as methodologically 
grounded in continuity of analysis with the special sciences, con- 
ceived of in terms of experiment and empirical verifiability, it is 
cut off from recognition of its own philosophic operations and 
method, while at the same time being unable to pursue the type 
of method which it advocates. As a result, naturalistic treatment 
of the non-experimental element in method, scientific and philo- 
sophic, is less than adequate; and naturalistic excursions into other 
areas frequently consist merely in negative criticism of philosophic 
writings which have not availed themselves of the relevant scientific 
findings, coupled with the recommendation that the given problems 
be handed over to the special sciences. Thus naturalism endangers 
its status as a constructive philosophy, i.e., as a philosophy which 
provides interpretation of the phenomena it proposes to discuss. 
A philosophy which gives explicit theoretical sanction to no method 
but that of experiment and empirical verification has but a dim 
philosophic future. 

As to the character of the method of naturalism, I have haz- 
arded the view that insofar as the naturalist is engaged in anything 
more than pointing toward the propositions of science, his method 
is the perennial one of reflection, analytic and critical, and of in- 
tellectual intuition, synthetic and imaginative. The philosophic 
method is carried out by various types of intellectual operations, 
which these remarks can not undertake to examine. This method is 
what, among other things, teachers of philosophy may be presumed 
to teach, and its exercise is perhaps most clearly visible among 
graduate students at every stage of quest and commitment. 

Accordingly, there is no distinction between the naturalist and 
the proponents of other philosophies in respect to method, but 
only in respect to their selection of terms for treatment by the 
philosophic method. As has been stated above, the terms selected 
by the naturalist for philosophic treatment are exclusively those 
which can be incorporated within scientific method and its con- 
clusions. The characterization of naturalism as ‘‘acceptance’’ of 
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scientific conclusions may thus be seen to be a misguided attempt to 
express the fact of this exclusive selectivity. 

Mr. Nagel denies that ‘‘contemporary naturalists identify gj. 
entific method with overt experimental activity, or fail to recognize 
(and in varying degrees to analyze) the function in scientific jp. 
quiry of . . . so-called ‘non-experimental’ factors.’’ I agree that 
there is ample acknowledgment on the part of naturalists of ele. 
ments other than the experimental in scientific method (and in 
. philosophy). But the point that I have tried to make is that this 
acknowledgment, which is, of course, inevitable, has not received 
theoretical status. Insofar as elements other than the experimental 
have entered into naturalistic formulations, these elements have 
tended to remain residual, i.e., to be regarded as non-experimental, 
and so to be unexplored. I have been attempting to examine the 
theoretical significance of the non-experimental in science and 
philosophy. : 

Finally, Mr. Nagel disclaims any neglect of the social sciences 
on the part of naturalism and cites the writings of Cohen and 
Dewey as ‘‘obvious disproofs’’ of such neglect. I do not wish to 
analyze or evaluate here the contributions to the social sciences 
which Cohen and Dewey may have made, but surely it is worthy 
of comment that these writers, both of them by now remote from 
present theoretical problems in the social sciences, should be of- 
fered as evidence of contemporary concern with these matters. 

(2) It would be fruitless to discuss here the adequacy of 
Verstehen as the method of philosophy and of the non-experimental 
element in science, since Mr. Nagel treats Verstehen as being di- 
rected toward only one of the three types of objects which I out- 
lined above, and is thus engaged in rejecting a conception which 
I have not proposed. Mr. Nagel’s limitation of Verstehen to the 
understanding of subjective states of mind is an unduly narrow 
one, as some social scientists have seen, for sciences which have the 
responsibility of treating a-temporal systems of rational meanings 
and non-rational symbolic systems in relation to concrete motiva- 
tion. 

Moreover, in my suggestion of Verstehen as the philosophic 
method, I do not view philosophy as merely borrowing from the 
social sciences. The concept of Verstehen is of comparatively 
recent philosophic origin. It attempts to analyze interpretive 
activity insofar as its objects are meanings. A naturalistic study 
of the logic of this type of interpretive activity would enlighten 
not only philosophy but a number of the social sciences. Such a 
study would, of course, avail itself of whatever explorations of the 
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dimensions of the problem may have been made by such interested 
giences as cultural anthropology, Gestalt psychology, sociology, 
and psychoanalysis. 

Finally, I am not suggesting that, despite its difficulties, ‘‘nat- 
uralists adopt the method of Verstehen as their method of philoso- 
phizing’’ but rather that they recognize that Verstehen in the form 
of reflective and intuitive interpretation of theoretical meaning is 
the sole method which they can and in fact do employ; and that 
this method does not preclude empirical controls. And is not an 
explicit commitment to the traditional philosophic role of reflec- 
_ tive interpretation in part, at least, the clue to the idealists’ ‘‘edge 
on insights’’? 

THEeLMA Z. LAvVINE 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics; a Study 
in the Greek Background of Mediaeval Thought. JoserH 
Owens, C.Sc.R. With a Preface by Etienne Gilson. Toronto, 
Canada: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951. xi, 
461 pp. $5.00. (Thesis—University of Toronto.) 


The present volume is a commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
written for the purpose of disclosing to the reader Aristotle’s au- 
thentic doctrine of Being. It is the work of a Thomist who is con- 
vinced of the sufficiency of the metaphysical treatises for the in- 
terpretation of Being, a fact which accounts for the obvious neglect 
of the biological and the logical works as having no direct bearing 
on his objectives. The large number of footnotes in the appendix, 
which comprises almost one-fourth of the volume, testifies to the 
scholarly work and research the author did on the early and me- 
diaeval commentators as well as his awareness of the 19th and: 20th 
century publications on Aristotle in German, English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. The extensive bibliography at- 
tached to the volume makes it a valuable companion to the Aris- 
totelian scholar. 

Father Owens writes in the same tradition of rationalistic 
philological speculation as Bekker, Bonitz, Zeller, and Natorp of 
the last century, and W. D. Ross and W. Jaeger of the present. 
In particular, this volume is designed as an answer to the same 
problems dealt with by Jaeger but does not advance beyond the 
solutions offered by Jaeger. Instead, it is a counter-interpreta- 
tion with its own merits and demerits, resting its case on a differ- 
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ent method, assumptions, and purposes. As an alternative ty 


Jaeger’s results it proposes another sequence of the Books of the 


Metaphysics, viz., A, B, T, E 1, (A), E 2-4, Z, H, @ 1-9, @ 10, 1, 
M 1-9, M 9-10, assigning an independent place to N and A. Whil, 
Jaeger’s is a developmental interpretation of Aristotle’s total 
thought, Owens’ sequence stems from another method. It is that 
of the ‘‘listener’’ who follows the development of the books of the 
Metaphysics, which are thought of as leading up to the solution of 
the fifth aporia, i.e., the establishing of the ousta or Entity of super. 
sensible Being. The doctrine of Being is arrived at through the 
author’s ‘‘three dimensional treatment of the Metaphysics,’’ ie, 
(a) by making the form-content relation a central one, (b) by 
basing the findings on the ‘‘methodical treatment of the treatises,” 
and (c) by correlating the results with the best chronological esti- 
mates. Owens’ discussion of the equivocals is valuable. Ovjelg 
is a apds & equivocal, as are the other terms used in its stead. 
The doctrinal meaning of oisia is located through isolation from 
the other equivocations as well as from the other equipollent terms, 
There are other subsidiary and correlative purposes in this book. 

Since the distinction between Being and Existence is a 13th 
century Thomistic one, Owens deems it important to free his in- 
terpretation from reading into Aristotle such distinctions or any 
others which stem from the church fathers and the biased notions 
of the commentators. This freeing of Aristotle’s Being from ele- 
ments external to its content has a twofold aim: first, to show the 
nature and content of the genuine Aristotelian metaphysics; and 
second, to point out Aristotle’s limitations viewed from the Thon- 
istic position, making him only a ‘‘catechumen’’ (p. 300). As 
to the absence of the term ‘‘Existence’’ in Aristotle, Owens agrees 
with E. Gilson (see pp. 172, 184, 221-222, 158, 298-299). The 
notion behind this view seems to be the demand for a higher type 
of metaphysics to account for the act of Existence which Aristotle 
left out of his work. 

Negatively, he informs us in Chapter Two that tied up with 
his interpretation is the removal of those thorns that lie at the 
basis of all misrepresentations of the Aristotelian doctrine. The 
author is careful to point out that his aim is to arrive at an Aris- 
totle screened from modern superadditions and that such a task 
requires utmost care to free Aristotle’s ideas from all terminolog- 
ical inaccuracies. Equally he wishes not to reduce Aristotle to 
his predecessors, or, what is worse, make him an anti-platonist. 
Another problem for Owens is to keep the ground clear from ap- 
plying to Aristotle theological terminology foreign to his thought. 
There is a special reason for this precaution. Owens, seeing the 
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Aristotelian doctrine of Being from the perspective of the Thom- 
istic metaphysics, is primarily concerned with supersensible Being. 
Therefore, the relation between this type of Being and the subject- 
matter of theology is an essential one. He thinks that, just as we 
cannot apply to Aristotle terms like ‘‘systematic,’’ ‘‘theory,’’ etc., 
which would be anachronistic, we must similarly refrain from 
squaring Aristotle’s thought about supersensible Being with con- 
cepts such as ‘‘monotheism,’’ ‘‘pantheism,’’ etc. (p. 416, n. 41). 
The thought behind this attitude seems to be that Aristotle is not 
a theologian but rather a precursor of Christian theology. 

The bias toward supersensible Being runs through the entire 
book. In Owens’ view of the history of philosophy, Aristotle is 
put a preliminary stage, although of great importance, in the de- 
velopment of Thomism. Therefore, from that point of view this 
book is but a preparatory essay for any contemporary student 
who wishes to study Thomistic metaphysics and its Aristotelian 
background. 

The present volume is divided into four parts. Part One ex- 
amines all the problems pertinent to the intended approach to the 
Aristotelian Being. Part Two inquires into the notion and foun- 
dations of the Science of Separate Entity, by which Owens means 
the primary instance of ousia, namely, the supersensible Being. 
Part Three deals with the contention that the investigation of 
sensible Entity is but the preparatory part for the study of Sepa- 
rate Entity. Finally, Part Four is an exposition of the Doctrine 
of Separate Entity. It is in this last part that the reader must, 
according to Owens, look for the finest but incomplete portion of 
Aristotle’s First Philosophy. This is how Owens defines First 
Philosophy : 


The science of the highest causes of things, the science of Being qua Being, 
... Of primary Entity ... of form... of truth—all denote the same dis- 
cipline. The philosophy is a science of xpds & equivocals, and so studies the 
nature of the primary instance, which is expressed in all the others. The 
primary instance of Entity, of Being qua Being, of Form, of the causes, of 
truth in this objective sense, is equally separate Entity. The nature of sepa- 
rate Entity is the theme studied under all these designations. [Pp. 298-299.] 


First Philosophy has two things to examine: its main theme 
is either the ens perfectissimum or the ens commune, or both. This 
double concern is what gives rise to what Ross has termed ‘‘the 
insufferable contradiction.’’ Both Natorp and Zeller reached un- 
satisfactory conclusions. Jaeger resolved the contradiction at the 
expense of the supersensible. Owens attempts a resolution of the 
contradiction by assuming that Aristotle’s basic interest was con- 
tinuously in the supersensible. The contradiction is reconciled by 
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making the empirical Aristotle a period of transition in his search 
for a more comprehensive view of First Philosophy than Plat 
had. In Owens’ view, Aristotle returned to the divine through 
a conception of ousia-Entity which is primary, universal, indj. 
vidual, eternal, perfect, full of content, and separate. Therefore, 
the first and last stages of Aristotle’s development coincide in both 
aim and course; thus, Jaeger actually knows only half the story, 

There is genuine difference between Plato and the ‘‘fina)” 
Aristotle. For Owens, both Plato and Aristotle share the funds. 
mental belief in the supersensible and both have a two-storey 
world. But Aristotle marked an advance over Plato, a fact which 
becomes evident from his criticisms of the Platonic Forms. Arig. 
totle objected that though the Forms were eternal and Separate, 
they were not actually supersensible. In so far as Aristotle is 
seen as extending Plato’s theory of the Forms one must conclude 
the need for a Being which, like the Forms, is eternal and separate. 
But unlike the Forms it is supersensible. Thus, ‘‘the relationship 
of the Primary Philosophy to the Platonic Dialectic was a radical 
discontinuity’’ (p. 300). Owens’ implied objection is that Aris- 
totle’s Being is still not supersensible enough. 

The author rests his case on a procedure which links the four 
causes, demonstrates their relation to form, and then establishes the 
equation: Universal-Form-Cause-Being-Entity. The centrality of 
the fifth aporia, though one among fourteen other aporiai, is pre- 
supposed. The crux of the argument rests on two fundamental 
equivocities: the equivocity of ‘‘this’’ and the non-generic con- 
prehensiveness of the equivocal ‘‘one.’’ The aim of the book be- 
comes clear in Part Three, which tries to prove that the central 
Books are only transitory to the establishing of the supersensible 
Being. All notions standing for Entity but not fully expressing 
ousia in its primary instance, ie., supersensible Being, are ex- 
eluded. Finally, Entity is linked with pure form and pure act. 
The author literally identifies the perfect with the primary and 
uses both of them in an absolute sense restricted solely to form. 
Ousia is made the perfect and primary instance of form, which 
again is absolute determination. Linear development and partic- 
ular processes are connected only with imperfection and sensible 
things. But in view of the entire Aristotelian philosophy, the 
above position brings us to a dilemma, namely, we must decide to 
what Entities the term ‘‘primary’’ belongs par excellence: to ac- 
tualities or to actualizations? In Thomism the issue has been de 
cided in favor of the first; the process philosophers of empiricism 
ally themselves with the second. The Thomist seeks a reconcilia- 





tion by reducing actualization to a dependence upon the actuality;. 
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however, the functional and contextual Aristotelians have decided 
to view the first in terms of ‘‘ideal fulfillment,’’ to use Santayana’s 
phrase. 

The equation of Universal-Cause-Form-Being-Entity has for 
Owens two solutions, one for the sensible things and another for 
the separate Entities. First Philosophy is concerned only with 
the second. Therefore, Book Lambda is for Owens the culmination 
of Aristotle’s thought, though he is aware that no conclusive evi- 
dence can be produced. Again, on the basis of the text itself, the 
author is forced to accept the conclusion that we do not possess 
the positive treatment of the separate Entities (p. 289). The best 
one can do is to reconstruct Aristotle’s doctrine of (supersensible) 
Being on the basis of the conclusions actually reached in the Meta- 
physics. 

Owens handles his subject with admirable skill and knowledge. 
His erudition has been a most helpful and powerful instrument. 
This work is the outcome of many years of study and research. 

His language is that of the scholastics with all the formalism 
of the Thomistic school, which at the end becomes a major handicap 
because of what it excludes, namely, the ability to deal with the 
dynamic aspects of Aristotle, so conspicuously neglected. His 
new translations are rendered in the same idiom. Ousia is rend- 
ered as Entity, a translation which does not satisfy the textual 
morphology of the original, and thus the outcome is not altogether 
free from confusion. The term ‘‘primary Entity’’ chosen to 
stand for the incorruptible eternal Entities is coined with no re- 
gard to the language of the Categories, where it stands for indi- 
vidual sensible substances. The terms ‘‘first’’ and ‘‘separate’’ 
are reserved for the absolutely pure Entities, in which case the 
sensible things are not ‘‘separate’’ any more. The term ‘‘Entity,’’ 
in spite of the author’s intentions, is not adequate to cover all the 
uses of ousia, because Entity, as a product of scholastic vocabulary, 
is not rich enough in connotations, and therefore it requires fur- 
ther qualifications like ‘‘separate,’’ ‘‘primary,’’ ‘‘composite,’’ to 
meet the specific demands of the meanings of ousia. In short, 
the attempt is suggestive but far from meriting preference to the 
other, customary usages. 

The linking of ‘‘separate’’ to Entity is a fundamental point 
here. The emphasis on the supersensible has led the author to a 
serious misreading of the text. He translates the passage from 
Met. E 1, 1026a 13-14, as follows: ‘‘For Physics deals with things 
inseparable but not immovable .. .’’ (p. 174). The manuscript 
reading dxwpicra has been defended by Bekker, Bonitz, and 
Schwegler. But the latter in his commentary changed the 
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dxapiora to xwpiord, which has been accepted by both Christ ang 
Ross, By viewing the subject-matter of Physics as ‘‘inseparable 
but not immovable,’’ Owens is in a position to build a good part 
of his interpretation. This reading enables him to draw a dig. 
tinction between non-separate, sensible Entities (the ‘‘natures” of 
the Physics) and the supersensible, separate Entities. Such a dis. 
tinction forces a dependence of the former upon the latter; of all 
the treatises of the Metaphysics upon Lambda; of all the aporiaj 
upon the fifth one. The upshot is that First Philosophy will deal 
primarily with what is ‘‘separate,’’ perfect, and fully Being (p, 
177). But if this passage is read in the light of xwpiord, and then 
compared with Z 1, 1028a 33-34, the author would scarcely have 
a case, because the uses of ousia in Z agree with the Categories, 
the Physics, and the xwpiordg reading of E. Thus, Ross is right. 

The above issue is intimately connected with the role that 
Owens assigns to the central Books ZH @. They ‘‘lead up to the 
question of a supersensible type of Being’’ (p. 261). The opposition 
to Jaeger is obvious. But to say that all the Books, and especially 
the central ones, lead to the fifth aporta means to make the Meta- 
physics a quest for the absolute. In order to prove that this is 
exactly what Aristotle does, Owens selects and emphasizes only 
what supports his interpretation. Again, no conclusive evidence 
is given to prove that the central books are instrumental to the 
solution of the fifth aporta. Books Z H ® are neither Platonic 
nor Parmenidean in their conception of wisdom. Instead, they 
express a distinct Aristotelian view of wisdom which resulted from 
his empiricism and his functionalism. If Owens is right then it 
would seem as though Aristotle had ‘‘sinned’’ by becoming em- 
pirical and that finally he relapsed into his earlier Platonic in- 
terests. 

Owens misinterprets the role of Natural Philosophy when he 
says that it deals ‘‘with a secondary instance of Entity’’ (p. 164) 
and is, therefore, but a secondary instance of Wisdom. The 
phrasing here is misleading. Physics deals with primary sub- 
stances and natures but does not inquire into the principles of their 
understanding. Actually it is extraordinarily difficult to main- 
tain a distinct line between physics and metaphysics. But Owens 
draws it by restricting First Philosophy to the pursuit of the 
highest and primary instance of supersensible Being. The de- 
pendence of mobility upon immobility makes the knowability of 
motion, according to the author, to follow from the supersensible. 
‘‘The immobile prime mover (as only form) of the Physics is im- 
plying the ultimate foundations for the law of non-contradiction” 
(p. 168). But since the law applies only to the entities in process 
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whose careers are subject to generation and destruction, Owens’ 
conclusion is not valid. Pure Form, as a principle of understand- 
ing, is a necessary but not sufficient condition for the applicability 
of the law of non-contradiction. Therefore, it cannot be the sole 
foundation for it. 

Professor Gilson states in the preface of the book that if anyone 
wishes to contradict Father Owens’ book, he must, in doing so, 
adopt the author’s own method. The sequence assigned to the 
treatises is based on the assumption that the logoi of the Meta- 
physics yield a kind of order that is aiming at the solution of the 
fifth aporia. Then, the whole question as to the possibility of a 
criticism seems contingent upon the furnishing of definitive proof 
as to the priority of the aporia. Since no such proof was pro- 
vided it follows that both Owens and Gilson have committed the 
fallacy of affirming the consequence. Furthermore, since methods 
of establishing more plausible sequences of the treatises have been 
demonstrated by other scholars, it appears that the conclusions 
of the author have no particular basis for preference. 

Though the book is written with moving sincerity, its findings 
cannot be accepted without serious injury to the pagan Aristotle. 
The doctrine propounded here is not typical of Aristotle. Though 
never made explicit in the present volume there is, however, a 
major issue involved as to the place which Thomistic philosophy 
assigns to Aristotelian metaphysics. In the eyes of the Thomist, 
metaphysics is the quest of the divine supersensible; therefore, 
Aristotle is a good metaphysician to the degree in which he pursued 
this quest. 

Aristotle’s Metaphysics, in Owens’ view, is a mere introduction 
to the ‘‘real’’ metaphysics which the Stagirite never wrote. Since 
Owens finds the maturest Aristotle in Book Lambda, metaphysics 
becomes but a preparatory essay in theology, and philosophy is 
only the preface to Thomistic metaphysics. The author has im- 
plied that Aristotle failed to give a metaphysics of Faith because 
he produced a metaphysics of Reason, which, however, ‘‘was a 
product of unaided human reason that lent itself readily to the 
higher ends of grace’’ (p. 300). Owens does not reduce Aristotle’s 
metaphysics to a handmaid of theology. Instead, he makes it the 
introductory part of a philosophical theology, the highest type of 
metaphysics, which draws its truth from the realm of Faith and 
is alone capable of accounting for the act of Existence. But since 
the claims of a metaphysics of Faith cannot be warranted without 
resorting to authority and dogma, it remains that, for those who 
still prefer to abide by the objectivity of the scientific method, the 
empirical and functional part of Aristotle’s metaphysics stands 
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out as an excellent guide for, and an example of, a legitimate and 
analytic scientific metaphysics. 

Aristotle is hardly the philosopher to whom one can turn for 
rationalizations. We attain the advantage over the 13th and 19h 
centuries only when we look into Aristotle’s work not for the eon. 
firmation of a certain type of ‘‘reality’’ but rather for the sug. 
gestive power of his metaphysical insights. Today many philog. 
phers are more interested in tentative and comprehensive hypoth. 
eses than in dogmatic and unshaken finalities. An understanding 
of Aristotle’s doctrine can hardly be in the disclosing of his 
real Being. This has been irretrievably lost with the glory that 
was Greece. The significance lies rather in the continuation of a 
discipline which the Stagirite made it his objective to found on 
the best available method of his time. The methodological ad. 
vancements of the present era call for a similar task, which is 
primarily one of reconstruction. He who contributes in this dj- 
rection follows Aristotle best. 


JOHN PETER ANTONOPULOS 
New York City 










Logic and Scientific Method. Grecory DExTER Watcort. [Ann 

Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1952. On sale at 
Barnes & Noble, New York.] xii, 182 pp. Lithoprinted 
$2.75. 



















Instructors and students of logic who desire a compact and 
clearly written account of deductive and inductive logic will do 
well to examine Professor Walcott’s recent text. Drawing on over 
forty years of experience in teaching logic, the author has suc- 
ceeded in reducing his subject-matter to the bare essentials and in 
expounding these in a way which the average undergraduate can 
pursue with profit and enjoyment. 

Professor Walcott’s treatment of his subject is the traditional 
one. Part One deals with the ‘‘fundamental principles and ele- 
ments of inference,’’ that is, with the primary laws of thought, with 
terms and propositions, and with the processes of definition, clas- 
sification, division, etc. Part Two discusses deductive and induc 
tive inference and has a concluding chapter on scientific method 
with illustrations from physical science. 

One’s possible dissatisfaction with Professor Walcott’s text 
arises not from what it says but from what it fails to do. What 
needs to be impressed upon the minds of students, and of men 
generally, is that there is a method of investigation which has proved 
its worth in experience and which ought to be applied to all prob- 
lematic situations irrespective of the areas of experience in which 
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these occur. This method is what Professor Walcott, following 
Jevons, calls the ‘‘complete scientific method’’ and which others 
call the complete reflective method. But instead of exploring with 
the student the precise operation of this method in fields other than 
physics, such as the social and moral fields in which the majority 
of students have a lively and immediate practical interest, Pro- 
fessor Walcott contents himself, in the last paragraph of the book, 
with a statement to the effect that this method can be applied 
generally. 


GEORGE DYKHUIZEN 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Toward a Reformed Philosophy; the Development of a Protestant 
Philosophy in Dutch Thought since the Time of Abraham 
Kuyper. Wiuu1am Youne. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Piet 
Hein Publishers, 1952. 155 p. 


Gilson, in Philosophy and Christianity, opposes Calvinism on 
the ground that it can have no philosophy. One may grant that 
Calvinism can have no Thomistic philosophy, but Dr. Young traces, 
through a poorly known period of history, Calvinistic discussions 
of philosophical problems. 

After an introductory survey of Protestantism to the end of 
the nineteenth century, the main investigation begins with Abra- 
ham Kuyper, the great Dutch prime minister. Then come Bavinck, 
Woltjer, Hepp, and finally and chiefly Dr. H. Dooyeweerd, at pres- 
ent Professor of Jurisprudence at the Free University of Amster- 
dam. Dr. Dooyeweerd calls his philosophy the philosophy of law. 
His idea of law, however, is not restricted to jurisprudence, but 
eomprehends all structures of order in the universe. Laws of num- 
ber, space, motion, and organic life as well as laws in the normative 
sense, such as logical, historical, social, aesthetic, and moral laws, 
are integrated in a cosmic coherence. 

Incidentally, Dr. Young is engaged in translating into English 
some of Dr. Dooyeweerd’s massive volumes, which should begin to 
appear shortly. 

Although Dr. Young writes a final chapter, Construction through 
Criticism, the treatise is almost entirely historical, and the few 
words of criticism that Dr. Young allows himself are provocatively 
brief. While the study of Calvinism is not now at the height of 
popularity, perhaps this very fact shows the need of a small book 
of this type. 


Gorpon H. CLarK 
Buriter UNIVERSITY 
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SrweEK, Pauu: The Enigma of the Hereafter—the Re-incarnation 
of Souls. New York: Philosophical Library [1952]. xiv, 149 
p. $3.00. 

SreraninI, Lutat: Itinéraires métaphysiques. Introduction et tra. 
duction par J. Chaix-Ruy. Paris: Aubier [1952]. 195 p, 
(Philosophes italiens. ) 

Strawson, P. F.: Introduction to Logical Theory. London: Meth. 
uen; New York: John Wiley [1952]. x, 266 p. $3.50. 

THIEBERGER, RicHARD: Der Begriff der Zeit bet Thomas Mann, vom 
Zauberberg zum Joseph. Baden-Baden: Verlag fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft, 1952. 102 p. DM 12.-. 

THomas Aquinas, Saint: Truth. Translated from the Definitive 
Leonine Text by Robert W. Mulligan, S. J. Vol. I: Questions 
I-IX. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952. xxvi, 472 p. (Li. 
brary of Living Catholic Thought.) $7.00. 

Tue THomist. From an Abundant Spring. The Walter Farrell 
Memorial Volume of The Thomist. Edited by the Staff of The 
Thomist. New York: P. J. Kenedy [1952]. xii, 555 p. $7.50, 


Especially: Samuel Cardinal Stritch: Walter Farrell, O. P.; an Ap- 
preciation. Walter Farrell: Freedom of Speech and Speech for Free 
dom. Mortimer J. Adler and Philip F. Mulhern: Footnote to The Theory 
of Democracy. Gundisalvus M. Grech: The Leonine Edition of the Works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. F. J. Sheed: The Church and the Citizen. 
Vincent Edward Smith: Definitions. Raymond J. Nogar: Cosmology 
without a Cosmos. William RB. O’Connor: Freedom and Beatitude. Ger. 
ald B. Phelan: Being and the Metaphysicians. Jacques Maritain: The 
Cultural Impact of Empiricism. Vincent M. Martin: Communism and 
the Exaltation of Man. 


THurRsTON, HerBert, S. J.: The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. 
Ed. by J. H. Crehan, 8. J. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952. 
viii, 419 p. $6.00. 

Tomun, E. W. F.: The Great Philosophers: The Eastern World. 
New York: A. A. Wyn [1952]. 299 p. $3.50. 

Unerr, Eric: The Imagination of Reason; Two Philosophical Es- 
says. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul [1952]. viii, 134 p. 
12s. 6d. 

' I, Ethies, Nature and Reality.—II. The Imagination of Reason. 

Watcort, Grecory Dexter: Logic and Scientific Method. [Am 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1952. On Sale at Barnes & 
Noble, New York.] xii, 183 p. Lithoprinted. $2.75. 

Wueeter, Post: The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese. New 
York: Henry Schuman [1952]. xlvi, 562 p. $10.00. 


This composite ‘‘myth narrative’’ is based on seven early literary 
sources relating to the origins of the Japanese people and the Imperial 
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House. Included with the translation are an account of these sources and 
an analysis of the ‘‘myth narrative’’ in terms of parallels in world 
mythology, elements deriving from the early folklore of the continent, 
Southeast Asian islands, and presumably indigenous cults. The product 
of industrious research and containing much useful information, this work 
nevertheless fails to evaluate the decisive Chinese influences in the com- 
pilation of these early texts and therefore has no sound basis for recon- 
structing an original body of native myth. Nor, on the other hand, can such 
an attempted reconstruction hope to represent what Japanese in later 
times held sacred or what the author implies is ‘‘the key to Japanese 
character and motive.’’ 


Wuper, Raymonp L.: Introduction to the Foundations of Mathe- 
matics. New York: John Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall 
[1952]. xiv, 305 p. $5.75. 

Wispom, JoHN: Other Minds. New York: Philosophical Library 
[1952]. 259 p. $4.75. 

Youne, WitLiaM: Toward a Reformed Philosophy; the Develop- 
ment of a Protestant Philosophy in Dutch Calvinistic Thought 
since the Time of Abraham Kuyper. Grand Rapids, Michigan : 
Piet Hein, 1952. 155 p. 

Anatysis. Vol. 13, No. 2, Dec. 1952. Maz Black: Saying and 
Disbelieving. A. C. Ewing: A Middle Way in Ethics? J. 
Watling: The Sum of an Infinite Series. C.D. Rollins: Same- 
ness of Meaning—a Reply to Mr. Wienpahl and Others.—No. 3, 
Jan, 1953. Analysis Competition—Third ‘‘Problem.’’ Austin 
Duncan-Jones: Report on Analysis Problem No. 2. J. H. Sco- 
bell Armstrong: ‘‘ What Is the Difference between Saying How 
You Feel and Showing by Your Words How You Feel?’’ Peter 
G. Winch: Necessary and Contingent Truths. J. LZ. Mackie and 
J. J. C. Smart: A Variant of the ‘Heterological’ Paradox. 
Jonathan Harrison: Mr. Malcolm on Knowledge and Belief. C. 
B. Martin: Mr. Hanson on Statements of Fact. 

Tae Humanist. Vol. XII, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 1952) and No. 6 
(Nov.—Dec. 1952). Especially: Julian Hualey: Evolutionary 
Humanism, Part I and Part II. 

Eruics. Vol. LXIII, No. 1, Oct. 1952. John Wild: Natural Law 
and Modern Ethical Theory. N. P. Jacobson: The Problem of 
Civilization. Carl F. Taeusch: Freedom of Assembly. dH. D. 
Lewis: Individualism and Collectivism: A Study of T. H. Green. 
C. West Churchman: Ethics, Ideals, and Dissatisfaction. 
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1952. Clay Lancaster: Keys to the Understanding of Indian 
and Chinese Painting: the ‘‘Six Limbs’’ of Yasodhara and the 
“‘Six Principles’? of Hsieh Ho. W. G. Raffé: Ragas and 
Raginis: a Key to Hindu Aesthetics. Eric Schroeder: The Wild 
Deer Mathnawi. William E. Ward: The Lotus Symbol: Its 
Meaning in Buddhist Art and Philosophy. Pravas Jivan Chaud- 
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hury: The Theory of Rasa. Minoru Yoshida: Word-Music in 
English Poetry. Margaret F. Marcus: Some Oriental Ways 
with Flowers. Masao Yamamoto: Aesthetics in Japan. 

THE JouRNAL or Sympoxic Logic. Vol. 17, No. 4, Dec. 1952. J,¢. 
Shepherdson: Inner Models for Set Theory—Part II. J. Barkley 
Rosser: The Axiom of Infinity in Quine’s New Foundations, 
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NOTES AND NEWS nes 
The Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico and Buenos Aires, * 
one of the foremost publishing houses in Latin America, has issued ( 
in 1952 a Spanish edition of John Dewey’s Experience and Nature; : 
Art as Experience; Logic, The Theory of Inquiry; and The Quest " 
for Certainty. The respective translators, Professors José Gaos, ? 
Samuel Ramos, the late Eugenio Imaz, of the Universidad Nacional ™ 
Auténoma de México, rank among the outstanding scholars in Latin en 
America. Each volume is prefaced with a critical and analytical " 
introduction by the translator. The format and the printing give » 
the books a pleasing appearance. to 
The publication is undertaken in conjunction with the North tm 
American Committee for the translation of John Dewey’s phi- au 
losophy for Latin America. Professor William H. Kilpatrick is . 
the chairman. The other members are: 7 
Mrs. Nina H. Adlerblum Henry Noble MacCracken m 
Albert C. Barnes Archibald MacLeish y 
Albert Einstein James Marshall b 
Marshall Field Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow ; 
Sidney Hook John Herman Randall, Jr. ; 
Alvin §8. Johnson Herbert W. Schneider 
Cornelius Krusé James T. Shotwell 


Robert D. Leigh Ordway Tead 











The Committee on Information Service of the American Phil- 
osophical Association is now receiving applications from those 
interested in information on teaching positions open in 1953. It 
is not necessary to be a member of the Association to make use of 
this service. Those who registered last year are requested to 
notify this Committee if they wish to be continued in its files during 
the current year. All Correspondence should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Lewis E. Hahn, Chairman, Washington University, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. 
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